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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE COLOR LINE 



JOHN M. MECKLIN 
Lafayette College 



The term "the color line" has come to be a comprehensive desig- 
nation for all the varied means made use of by the white group to 
effect the racial segregation of the Negro. As we shall see, its ulti- 
mate explanation is to be found in those forces making for racial 
antipathy, the most fundamental of which perhaps is the refusal of 
social sanction to intermarriage. The term is particularly obnox- 
ious to many Negro leaders and for reasons which can be easily 
understood. In their criticisms, however, they seem to ignore the 
deep-lying racial factors involved and inveigh against it as a flagrant 
violation of the principles of American democracy as defined in our 
federal constitution. It is viewed as essentially southern in origin 
and spirit, the aftermath of slavery, and all manifestations of it in 
the North are explained as infusions of southern prejudices. A 
typical illustration is the general tendency of the Negro press to 
see in the recent introduction into the legislatures of the northern 
states of bills against the intermarriage of whites and blacks an 
indication of southern influence (see the editorial "The Race Mar- 
riage Question" in the Negro paper, the New York Age, February 
26, 1913; also the editorial for February 27, "Shall the South Rule 
the Nation?"). In view of existing differences of opinion it is 
perhaps well to raise the question as to just what is involved in the 
color line. The problem is not sectional or national but racial in 
character. 

Wherever the white of English stock has been brought into 
contact with masses of Negroes and however the geographic, 
economic, or political conditions have differed, we find two great 
outstanding facts in which they all agree, namely, the stubborn 
opposition of the white to race fusion and the strenuous insistence 
upon the supremacy of his group ideals. Extraneous public 
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sentiment and the demands of a theoretical democracy have never 
been able to swerve the local white group from settling all inter- 
racial questions upon this basis. The attitude of the whites of 
the southern states finds a parallel in the bearing of the English 
toward backward races of the colonies, and particularly in the 
relations of whites and blacks in South Africa. 

Where racial contact without fusion occurs, there are, accord- 
ing to Bryce, three possibilities. 1 In the case of tropical or semi- 
tropical countries the white often rules a people as a military 
dependency or under a paternalistic government. This is the 
situation in Java under the Dutch, and in Jamaica under the 
paternalistic r6gime of the English, where, perhaps, the relations 
of Negro and white are the most amicable to be found anywhere. 
Again, it sometimes happens that a people of different stock enters 
territory already occupied by the white in search of employment, 
instances of which are the Chinese immigrations to the Pacific Coast 
and to Australia. The race friction to which this gives rise can be 
controlled by legislation. A third possibility is where whites and 
blacks find themselves forced by circumstances over which they 
have no immediate control to live side by side in large numbers 
and ostensibly under democratic institutions. This is the situa- 
tion in the southern states and in South Africa. It is fraught 
with the greatest complications and hence is a fruitful cause of 
race antagonism. 

The race relations in Jamaica have often been contrasted with 
those in this country, and made the basis of criticisms of the 
American treatment of the Negro. It must be observed, however, 
that in Jamaica there are a number of reasons why race antagonism 
has always been at a minimum, reasons which vitiate entirely the 
parallel Professor Royce and others have drawn between the 
Negro in the South and in Jamaica, and upon which he bases his 
kindly though somewhat condescending advice to his "Southern 
brethren." 2 Jamaica is far more of a black man's country than the 
South has ever been; there are over 700,000 Negroes upon the 

1 Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races, the Romanes Lecture for 1902, 
pp. 28 ff. 

a Royce, Race Questions, p. 15. 
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island and something over 15,000 whites, but "these whites pre- 
dominate in the governing and employing class, and as merchants 
or planters lead and direct the industrial life of the island." 1 In 
other words, there has never been a time since the English first 
set foot upon the island when they have not been complete and 
undisputed masters of its destiny, barring perhaps the tragic episode 
of the Gordon riots of 1865 which only convinced them of the folly 
of trying any other policy. The "orderly, law-abiding, and con- 
tented" character of the Jamaican Negro which Professor Royce 
found so charming is the outcome of the benevolent paternalism of 
the English r6gime, the fundamental idea of which is the complete 
subordination of the Negro to the will of the white. The Negro, who 
has never known any other conditions, accepts this as part of the 
eternal order of things with the result that the status of the ruling 
white and that of the masses of the peasant Negro laborers are 
entirely separated and occasion for friction is reduced to a minimum. 
The sections of the South where there is the least friction between 
the races are found on the plantations of the "black belt," where 
as in Jamaica the Negroes outnumber the whites, and where, the 
war amendments and the "Bill of Rights" to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a paternalistic r6gime is in force similar in many ways to 
that in Jamaica. 

Again, any parallel between Jamaican conditions and the status 
of the Negro in this country must recognize a difference of the 
very greatest importance between the two countries, namely, 
that from the emancipation of the Negro to the present in the 
United States he has had dinned into his ears the democratic doc- 
trine of his inherent equality with the white, and hence his inalien- 
able right as a class to all the privileges and emoluments of the 
community on an equal footing with the white. Whatever may 
be said of the theoretical justice of such a doctrine, the fact remains 
that never in the history of the contact of the white and the black 
races has such an ideal been realized; least of all has England, 
the champion of freedom, ever made it the basis of practical 
relations with backward races. Nothing would doubtless be more 
agreeable to the southerner with his nine millions of Negroes than 

1 Olivier, White Capital and Coloured Labour, p. 34. 
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the establishment in the South of a paternalistic government similar 
to that in Jamaica. But this would involve the utter repudiation 
of the spirit if not the letter of the Reconstruction legislation in 
behalf of the Negro and a surrender of the transcendental concep- 
tion of human rights which it implies and which is today the 
rallying-point for the Negro contenders for complete equality and 
their white supporters. It may be seriously doubted whether 
Professor Royce is prepared to surrender the orthodox conception 
of democracy as it is embodied in our political symbols. Finally, 
the period in the relations of the two races when "English adminis- 
tration" and "English reticence" 1 could have been cultivated 
successfully belongs in all probability to an irrevocable past. It 
was possible at the close of the war to have instituted a paternalistic 
relation between freeman and white which in time might have 
developed at the South conditions parallel to those we see in Jamaica 
and with the same happy relations between the races. The differ- 
ent southern states did in fact make an attempt to outline some 
such r6gime in their "black codes"; but the Reconstruction period 
and the years that have intervened have built up totally different 
relations between the races, and have instilled into the black 
political and social ambitions which it is idle to expect that he can 
be easily induced to forego. 

Out of this period of utterly unnecessary race friction was born 
the "color line" which is such a rock of offense to the ambitious 
Negro. It cannot be said that it was due to "the traditional 
place which he (the Negro) has occupied in the social scheme," 
namely, slavery. 2 Slavery of a far worse type than that of the 
South existed in Jamaica, and yet there is no "color line" in this 
island, but only "that natural antipathy which regulates the 
relations of all widely separated peoples, the sentinel which keeps 
watch and ward over the purity of highly developed races." 3 As 
we have seen, nowhere in history has the white lived in contact 
with a backward race except on the unconditional acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the white group. In every other case except 

1 Royce, op. cit., p. 22. * K. Miller, Race Adjustment, p. 115. 

3 Livingstone, "The West Indian and American Negro," North American Review, 
1907, CLXXXV, 646. 
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the South the white has justified his supremacy by definite laws 
and a political order as is shown in the case of the British West 
Indies and South Africa. Under the pressure of the passion and 
prejudice of the Reconstruction period, however, the whites were 
to a large extent eliminated politically by a provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, in reality the first actual drawing of the "color 
line" in the South, 1 and a political regime was initiated on the 
basis of Negro rule. The constitutional amendments were designed 
to perpetuate this clothing of the Negro with the highest political 
power and they remained, of course, after the white regained 
home rule. 

The white group which had never yet admitted a backward or 
inferior race to share in the shaping of its political and social ideals 
found itself facing a situation of peculiar difficulty. The weaker 
group, which as a whole had little or no comprehension of the real 
issue at stake, was used as a catspaw by unscrupulous leaders who 
were supported in their policy by the highest law of the land, the 
public sentiment of the North, and the military arm of the nation. 
Under normal conditions the whites would undoubtedly have 
followed the precedent set by the English in Jamaica and determined 
by law the status of the weaker group and assured the dominance 
of the white, and hence a stable social order under which the Negro 
could have worked out his social salvation under the tutelage of the 
white. This was impossible, so they fell back upon the more subtle 
and powerful force of public sentiment and usage from which all law 
gets its meaning and sanction. The law guaranteed to the black civil 
and political rights and social privileges on an equality with the 
white, but in a thousand subtle ways that really invalidated the 
spirit without breaking the letter of the statutes the whites found 
means for keeping the Negro in a subordinate social and political 
position and completely subservient to the will of the dominant 
group. The "color line" is the result of this effort of the ruling 
group to make the black constantly aware of his subordinate 
status and actually to restrict him to it in the absence of legal 
means for so doing. The real motive here was not so much to 
humiliate the black or to perpetuate the social habits of slavery; 

1 Murphy, The Basis of Ascendency, p. 7. 
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the determining factor was the practical necessity of finding and 
maintaining a modus vivendi between a race with long training in the 
exercise of democratic liberties and another utterly without training 
and forced by disabilities of its own to occupy indefinitely a sub- 
ordinate place in the social order. The problem was exactly that 
faced by the English in South Africa, namely, " the construction of 
a government which, while democratic as regards one of the races, 
cannot safely be made democratic as regards the other." 1 After 
the long and costly experiment of military coercion in Reconstruc- 
tion, entailing many acts of lawlessness and an outrageous defiance 
of the forms and principles of a free democracy, besides engendering 
much heart-burning between the two races, the masses of the 
nation have slowly come around to the common-sense view never 
once deserted by the Englishman in his relations to the Negro in 
Jamaica and South Africa, namely, that the dominance of the 
white group is the prerequisite of anything like satisfactory rela- 
tions between the two races. Once more the white race has 
vindicated its traditions of supremacy, but the experience was a 
costly one for the South, the Negro, and the nation. 

The democratic institutions by which it was attempted through 
outside coercion to hold together on a parity two widely divergent 
racial groups were originally created on the supposition of the 
ability of all members of the community to enter into a sympa- 
thetic understanding of them, and thus to cherish that community 
of interests necessary to their preservation. The laws thus recog- 
nized no other basis of social co-operation than that of the most 
comprehensive democracy, and when this proved inadequate to 
the situation the groups concerned were thrown back upon irrational 
group instincts in which case the stronger always prevails and that 
by the use of means that are too often anti-social. Democracy thus 
became through the logic of events practically a carte blanche for a 
return to more primitive social conditions. This was most unfor- 
tunate for both groups. It educated the higher group into anti- 
social and extra-legal ways of executing the social will, and gave 
rise to a feeling of disrespect for democratic institutions. It begot 
in the weaker group a sense of wrong without educating it into a 

1 Bryce, Impressions of South Africa, p. 360. 
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higher regard for social values. The Negro's sufferings became the 
fruitful source of outside sympathy and even of much uncritical 
sentimentality which led to an exaggerated feeling of injustice 
in the Negro himself without in any way creating in him a sane 
and healthful sense of his own weaknesses and a regard for his 
social obligations. 

The psychological effect of the Sturm und Drang period of the 
Reconstruction upon the whites in the South can hardly be over- 
estimated. It intensified racial differences and interests in a way 
most injurious to both groups but especially to the Negro. The 
whites of the South came out of it with the feeling of racial solidarity 
as the supreme and determining factor of their thought and life. 
They have consequently presented for over half a century the most 
compact and doggedly determined section of the citizenship of the 
nation in their devotion to group ideals. This can only be under- 
stood when we remember that during their struggle against Negro 
domination: "They were pilloried in public print, 'investigated,' 
time after time, almost as a holiday task, and 'reported on' by 
committees of hostile congresses. They were cartooned by the pen 
of Nast, their every fault was hunted out and magnified and set on a 
hill, for all the world to gaze at as typical of a 'barbarous people.' 
Their misfortunes were paraded as the well earned fruit of treason." 1 
It took ten years of misrule and bitter humiliation to create the 
"solid South," but the work was done so thoroughly that it will in 
all probability persist for years to come. It is a familiar fact 
that social habits, especially when they become tinged with strong 
emotion, are the last to change. Claverhouse and the English 
dragoons are gone but the Scotchman still feels an antipathy for 
the Church of England. The fires of Smithfield and the Spanish 
Armada are matters of history only, but the dislike of Catholicism 
still lingers among the masses of the English people. It was most 
unfortunate for the Negro whose interests were so intimately 
connected with those of the white that during this period of crystal- 
lization of group feeling he was not only excluded but was identified 
from the very start with the outside forces making for the coercion 
of the white. 

'Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem, p. 265. 
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The difficulties attending the social integration of the Negro 
at the South are largely the heritage of this period of conflict 
and alienation. Because of the extra-legal methods the white has 
been forced to fall back upon to maintain his group supremacy, 
both races live in an atmosphere of ill-defined and intangible 
rights and privileges having little or no basis in existing laws. 
Consequently the black is irritated by the feeling that the rights 
he really enjoys are far short of those which seem to be guaranteed 
to him by democratic institutions and he is tempted, therefore, 
on occasion to assert these technical rights in defiance of the senti- 
ment of the dominant group. The result is very often the "bump- 
tious" Negro, a phenomenon entirely lacking in Jamaica because 
there the conditions are lacking that produce him. The white, 
having no other sanction for his attitude toward a weaker race 
than a vague public sentiment, is prone to be arbitrary, intolerant, 
and at times lawless. Since the sanctions of his conduct lie in the 
sentiments of the local community rather than in the nation at 
large, he is abnormally sensitive to outside criticism and has the 
uncomfortable feeling of a lack of poise, of unstable social equi- 
librium, because his life is one of constant protest and seemingly 
unwarranted self-assertion. All this the Englishman has wisely 
avoided by giving legal and institutional sanction to the dominance 
of the white group while judiciously encouraging those blacks who 
show capacity for positions of responsibility and power by admitting 
them to a limited share in social and political emoluments. "The 
social organization [of Jamaica] is therefore like a pyramid. The 
whites constitute the apex, the coloured class compose the middle 
courses, and the masses of the Negroes make up the broad base." 1 

Again, the race problems of South Africa throw much light upon 
the question of race friction and social integration in this country. 
We have suffered from a lack of perspective and judicial fairness 
in previous discussions of our race difficulties because we failed to 
compare the situations here with similar situations in other parts 
of the world where whites and blacks are thrown together in large 
numbers. The striking parallel between the behavior of the whites 
in the South and in South Africa in their dealings with the Negro 

1 Livingstone, Black Jamaica, p. 237. 
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suggests that this race friction which on its face seems so irrational 
and unchristian may have its roots deep in human nature and may 
be, therefore, the inevitable accompaniment of contact between 
divergent race groups. We find there the same apparently childish 
insistence upon the acknowledgment of his superiority by the 
white in every relation with the black. Bryce relates the case of a 
prosperous Kafir for whom a white agreed to work on condition 
that his Negro employer address him as "boss"; the economic 
relation made little difference so long as the social relation of 
superior and inferior was recognized. 1 This seemingly foolish 
stipulation would be perfectly intelligible to the southern white 
with whom similar conditions exist. The fundamental law of the 
Transvaal, like the unwritten law of the South, declares that " the 
people will suffer no equality of the whites and blacks, either in 
state or church." All over South Africa the evidence of a black 
against a white is seldom received, and only in Cape Colony does 
he serve on a jury. The relations between the races are described 
in language which might be applied directly to southern conditions: 
"Even the few educated natives are too well aware of the gulf 
that separates their own people from the European to resent, except 
in specially aggravated cases, the attitude of the latter. Each 
race goes its own way and lives its own life." 2 The dining of Dr. 
Booker T. Washington with President Roosevelt on October 16, 
1901, which aroused such feeling in the South and was the text 
for much criticism of that section by the northern press, finds a 
curious parallel in the entertainment of the Negro prince Khama, 
"a Christian and a man of high personal character," by the Duke of 
Westminster in London, 1895, the news of which "excited disgust 
and annoyance among the whites of South Africa." 3 

The striking similarity in the attitude of the whites of English 
stock all over the world when brought into contact with large 
numbers of the Negro race suggests that we have to do ultimately 
with a natural contrariety and incompatibility of race tempera- 
ments which prevent social assimilation and, therefore, complete 
social solidarity. This would lead us also to expect race friction 

1 Bryce, Impressions of South Africa, p. 367. 

3 Bryce, op. cit., p. 375. 3 Bryce, op. tit., p. 368. 
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to be most in evidence where the pressure from group contacts is the 
strongest. An unprejudiced examination of the race relations in 
this country will amply support this assertion. It is a fact the 
traveler may observe for himself that as he approaches the- "black 
belt" from any section of the country the drawing of the "color 
line" becomes more and more unequivocal. The Negro enjoys 
many privileges in Massachusetts, where he constitutes but i . i per 
cent of the population and where consequently he is not present 
in numbers strong enough to make his group traits felt, and where 
nevertheless he has never enjoyed complete social assimilation. 
He enjoys fewer privileges in South Carolina or Mississippi, where 
he forms 58 per cent of the population, and where consequently 
his race traits and group habits are a tremendous factor in the 
social economy to be reckoned with at every turn. 

With the increasing migration of Negroes from the South to 
northern cities the pressure from group contacts is inevitable, so 
that even in Boston, the home of Sumner, Phillips, and Garrison, 
the "color line" is distinctly in evidence. Negroes are discrimi- 
nated against at restaurants, soda water stands, hotels, and even 
churches, while there is a strong opposition to renting flats to 
Negroes in aristocratic sections — a fact that may be paralleled in 
all the large cities and one that throws a curious side-light upon 
the "color line" in the North. This discrimination has been 
especially galling to the old aristocratic Negro families of cities 
such as Boston, who trace their lineage back to Revolutionary days 
and earlier and who, partly through sentiment and partly because 
they were a vanishing element of the population (census statistics 
seem to indicate that the Negro would die out in the Far North 
but for the new blood from the South), 1 had been admitted to 
privileges enjoyed by few of their race anywhere else in the world. 
By virtue of superior culture and business associations they belong 
to the white group and they "cling passionately to the fuller life," 2 
refusing to submit to the social ostracism that restricts them to 
the life of their own racial group. But in vain, for the racial 
differentiations which were always latent are now brought home 

1 Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, pp. 35 ff. 
3 Baker, Following the Color Line, p. 219, also 188 ff. 
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to the social mind with growing emphasis due to increasing numbers. 
There is a growing tendency in all large cities to confine the Negro 
to certain sections, the natural result of the refusal of social assimila- 
tion. 1 

Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love, has given us some of 
the most violent exhibitions of race antipathy and the history of 
the race relations in this city will show that race feeling is intimately 
connected with the pressure from group contacts. At the time 
when Pennsylvanians were nobly supporting the anti-slavery tra- 
ditions of Penn and John Woolman even to the extent of threatened 
political complications with the slave states to the south because 
of the Fugitive Slave laws, the city of Philadelphia was the scene 
in 1834, 1835, 1838, 1848, and 1849 of race riots against the 
Negro of a peculiarly violent and brutal nature. 2 These earlier 
outbreaks were directly associated with the increasing number of 
Negroes in the state and particularly in the city; there were 
more Negroes in Pennsylvania in i860 than in any other non- 
slave-holding state. 

According to the testimony of the Negroes themselves, however, 
they enjoy more privileges in Philadelphia than in Baltimore and 
Washington with their still larger Negro populations. The race 
relations in Washington are particularly instructive in this con- 
nection, for they are unique in this country and in the world. There 
are in the first place something like 100,000 blacks in the capital 
city, while the whites number approximately 250,000. In no 
other city of the world do the two races live together in such large 
numbers. The Negroes are perhaps the most cultured and pro- 
gressive to be found anywhere among the race today. In no other 
section of the country is there as much of the tolerant and even 
indulgent attitude toward the Negro as the ward of the nation; 
the spirit of Sumner is still in evidence, not only on the front of 
public-school buildings, but also in the free intermingling of the 

1 For Philadelphia, see DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro; for Chicago, "Chicago 
Housing Conditions, VI: The Problem of the Negro," by Comstock, in the American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1912, pp. 241 ff.; for New York, Ovington, Half a 
Man, pp. 33 ff. 

'Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, pp. 160 ff.; see DuBois, The Philadelphia 
Negro, pp. 322 ff., for race prejudice as it exists today in Philadelphia. 
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races in the street cars and at public gatherings. The political 
situation is the best imaginable for the amicable relations of the 
races, for since the disastrous breakdown of representative govern- 
ment and the substitution of commission government in 1878, owing 
to the corrupt and irresponsible Negro vote, 1 practically all source 
of friction between the races along group lines has disappeared. 
But the "color line" is unmistakably present. It is in evidence 
at the restaurants, the theaters, the drinking founts of drug stores, 
the hotels, in school, and in church. The two races live and move 
and have their being in widely divergent spheres. Aside from the 
legalization of the "color line," the segregation of the two racial 
groups is hardly more complete in Richmond or Atlanta. In 
the great dailies of Washington, for example, one finds little or no 
reference to the thought and life, the clubs, churches, or social 
functions of the 100,000 colored citizens of the city. So far as any 
apparent sympathetic interest of the white is concerned, they might 
as well be living in Haiti or Timbuctu. There is not the least 
doubt that were the conditions such as those prevailing in other 
cities, particularly in politics, there would be much more race 
friction. As it is there is an external attitude of kindly tolerance 
and indifference on the part of the white, with a deep and unmis- 
takable undercurrent of racial antipathy. 

When men realize the essential similarity of the forces at work, 
wherever race friction between the white and black occurs, whether 
in the South or in South Africa, in Boston or Atlanta, it is to be 
hoped that much of the sectionalism and ignorance which have 
hitherto characterized the study of the race question will disappear. 
When we recognize that human nature is essentially the same in 
Philadelphia or in Charleston, in New Orleans or in Cape Town, and 
that where groups of whites and blacks are brought together in 
these widely separated parts of the globe they will in all probability 
behave in much the same way under similar circumstances, we 
have at last laid the basis not only for the comprehension of this 
infinitely complex question of race relations, but also for genuine 
sympathy and mutual understanding between brother-men placed 
in widely divergent racial environments. 

1 Ingle, The Negro in the District of Columbia, pp. 64 S. 
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An inevitable result of this racial antipathy found wherever 
whites of English-speaking stock and blacks are thrown together 
is the emergence within the social order of two distinct racial 
groups with very little in common apart from the most general 
participation in political and social institutions. This division 
of society into two groups is inevitable so long as there exists 
an unwritten law refusing social sanction to intermarriage 
between blacks and whites, and there is no possible way in 
which democratic or any other social or political institutions 
can prevent such a division. The group division will of course be 
less consciously felt by society at large where either the whites or 
blacks are very much in the majority. This explains the seemingly 
paradoxical situation that race friction is least in evidence in the 
Far North, where the Negro is a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation, and also in the heart of the "black belt" where the whites 
form a correspondingly small percentage. 

This dichotomy of the social organism presents a very interest- 
ing situation for the student of the social mind. The social self 
is born and grows to maturity in the midst of a social heritage 
which is composed of the group habits and group ideals which 
have been slowly accumulated through generations of homogeneous 
group life. The perfection and the authoritativeness of the social 
heritage depends upon a long and unbroken group life. The self- 
poise of homogeneous and highly civilized peoples and their ability 
to produce men of high moral and cultural attainment is due to 
this feeling of the undisputed supremacy of group ideals among all 
classes of men. When an ideal or a custom fails to find the support 
of the group as a whole it speedily loses its authoritativeness and 
its educative power. For the same reason ideals or customs which 
are of fundamental importance for the welfare of the group as a 
whole receive the undisputed support of all members and those 
inclined to ignore or defy them are speedily eliminated. 

The situation of the southern white where the social order 
is equally divided between two separate racial groups with habits of 
life and thought differing fundamentally from each other is a critical 
one. The social conscience owes its authoritativeness and even 
its very existence and with it the existence of the social sanctions 
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that guarantee a permanent civilization to a feeling of unity and 
social solidarity among all the members of the social order. But 
where there are two separate and autonomous groups this is 
impossible and the logical result of such a situation would be the 
disintegration of the social order entirely if the forces here at work 
were allowed free play. A permanent social order is possible only 
where one or other of the two sets of social values represented by 
the two groups secures and maintains an undisputed supremacy, or 
where there is a fusion of the two groups through intermarriage, 
which alone makes it possible for all the members of the social 
order alike to attain that similarity of selfhood necessary to com- 
plete social solidarity and a common loyalty to common group 
ideals. Of nothing is it so true as of the sanctions of human 
conduct that "a house divided against itself shall not stand." 

This brings us very close to the heart of the race question as 
we find it in the South and wherever the white lives among masses 
of the blacks, and herein lies the justification of "white supremacy." 
When we eliminate the exhibitions of brutal race hatred which 
are usually taken by superficial and prejudiced critics as typical of 
the entire situation the alternatives before the guardians of white 
civilization are either the admission of the Negro through inter- 
marriage to complete social solidarity which would eliminate 
entirely the dualism of the social mind in the most natural and 
complete fashion or the setting aside of the Negro in a group to 
himself and the insistence upon his recognition of the supremacy 
of the white group. This makes a modus vivendi possible. It 
seems hard that the Negro should be required to attain selfhood as 
best he can outside the higher cultural possibilities of the white 
group and subordinated to that group, and yet what other alterna- 
tive would the social philosopher offer us? He certainly would 
not ask of the white group the supreme sacrifice of its ethnic purity 
which is the bearer of its social heritage and, therefore, the ultimate 
guarantee of the continuity and integrity of its peculiar type of 
civilization. 

We are now prepared to understand why the full and complete 
social integration of the Negro is impossible. Such social integra- 
tion as does exist must be based upon mutual concessions and 
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compromises. The conditions of the greatest harmony will be, 
as already suggested, where the weaker group accepts uncondition- 
ally the will of the stronger group. Conditions of friction will 
inevitably occur where the weaker group refuses to accept these 
conditions. "The most fruitful conditions of race friction may be 
expected where there is a constant insistence upon a theoretical 
equality of the weaker group which the stronger denies." 1 Starting 
with racial antipathy as a fixed and irreducible element in the prob- 
lem, it is undoubtedly true that the farther we get from slavery 
and the nearer an approximation of the theoretical claims of 
democracy the more difficult social integration appears. It has 
indeed been asserted that slavery is the only condition under which 
a weaker race of widely different traits can enjoy intimate social 
relations with a stronger without friction. 2 It is doubtless true that 
in spite of fifty years of freedom, the Negro, especially in the South, 
enjoys as a race fewer points of contact with the white and is less 
an integral part of the social order than he was in the days of 
slavery. 

1 Stone, Studies in the American Race Question, p. 223. 

2 Shaler, "Race Prejudice," Atlantic Monthly, 1886, p. 516. 



